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other hand we cannot but think that he takes too hopeful a view of 
the comparative innocuousness of private charity, and of the 
moderation with which people are likely to avail themselves of it. 
In the concluding chapter Mr. Mackay draws an analogy between 
the promiscuous medical relief given in the out-patient departments 
of our great hospitals and the indiscriminate dole charity. The 
inefficiency of our system of out-door relief is now almost universally 
recognized. But there is, as Mr. Mackay points out, a new source 
of danger in the growing socialistic opinion which confuses the 
charity wherewith the state seeks to provide for its most incom- 
petent members with the first instalment of a great inheritance 
which they consider to be their due. The whole book is an ad- 
mirable criticism from the economic point of view both of linger- 
ing ancient fallacies and of the sophisms of modern socialism. It 
is matter for regret that Mr. Mackay has not given the constructive 
side of the question fuller and more systematic treatment. 

H. Reinherz. 
London. 

The Prophets of Israel : Popular Sketches from Old Testament 
History. By Carl Heinrich Comill, Doctor of Theology, and Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament History in the University of Konigsberg. 
Translated by Sutton F. Corkran. Third edition. Chicago : 
The Open Court Publishing Company (London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co.), 1897. i6mo. Pp. xiv, 194. 

Professor Cornill's volume is a chatty but acute and vigorous 
sketch of the progress of prophetic thought from Amos, of the 
eight century, to the second Zechariah (Zech. ix.-xiv.), of the 
third century (as Comill puts him), B.C. He adopts not the 
dogmatic method of W. Robertson Smith's "Prophets of Israel" 
or Duhm's "Theologie der Propheten," but the historical method 
of Darmesteter's " Proph6tes d' Israel," describing the times, the 
life, and the leading thoughts of each prophet. The dates he 
gives are in general those favored by the great majority of modern 
critics. His estimate of the prophets as a body is high, but dis- 
criminating. Renan thought them amiable enthusiasts, antique 
socialists, whose main object was to secure the "poor" their 
rights ; Darmesteter holds that they have solved the social problem 
once for all, not in the modern socialistic way, but by insisting 
on earthly justice, and that Christian additions to their view (as by 
the introduction of the idea of immortality) have not been an im- 
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provement ; Cornill contents himself with saying that they repre- 
sent, though with certain ethical limitations, the conception of a 
just divine government of the world. His is no doubt the correct 
view ; the prophets were morally strong and great, but they were 
intensely nationalistic (as, in the world of that time, they could 
not help being), and their theory of moral obligation dealt, for 
the most part, only with their own people ; Ezekiel, severe mor- 
alist as he is within the bounds of Israel, shows no conception of 
the rights of other nations (Ezek. xxv., xxxv.), and it is doubtful 
whether Amos (Amos i., ii.) has the advantage of him in this 
regard. Dr. Cornill depicts happily the characters and ideas of 
the individual prophets, so that they stand before us in clear out- 
line, living men of their times, yet above their times. The con- 
trasts of character and tone are great, as, for example, between 
Amos (eighth century) and Joel (fourth century), and particularly 
between the two contemporaries, Jeremiah and Ezekiel ; of all 
the prophets Jeremiah is the most human, and the deepest and 
most varied in his ideas. 

In addition to the sketch of the prophets the volume gives many 
glimpses of the political and religious history of Israel. It need 
not be said that Professor Cornill is not only learned and sympa- 
thetic but also critical. In a few cases, however, he makes his state- 
ments more definite than the facts appear to warrant. Thus, it is 
not probable that the common Semitic word for "god," el, de- 
notes etymologically the "goal" of human longing (p. 7), nor is 
it an historical fact (p. 39) that Amos forced his way through 
the crowd of merrymakers in a festival and there delivered his 
message, or that, having fulfilled his charge, he returned home to 
Judea (p. 41), or that he originated the title Yahweh Sebaoth, 
"the Lord of hosts" (p. 46). It may be added that Elijah's 
famous question (i Kings xviii. 21) is not, "How long will ye 
halt [like a man lame in both legs] between two opinions?" but, 
by an easy emendation of the Hebrew, " How long will ye leap 
over two thresholds?" — that is, serve two gods, leaping over the 
threshold of a temple being an act of worship (Zeph. i. 9). These, 
however, are points of small importance in comparison with the 
great mass of valuable matter in the book. 

C. H. Toy. 

Harvard University. 
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